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<%\ ANNOUNCEMENT :    Some  folks  are  so  glad. to  oil  up  the  lawn  mower  and  put  it  away  for 
Winter,  that  they  forget  that  there  are  still  a  few  things  to  be  done  to  assure  a 
good  lawn  again  next  summer.    W.R.B.,  who  is  conducting  a  series  of  lawn  and  garden 
talks  for  Uncle  San's  radio  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  is  going  to  tell  you  what 
finishing  touches  to  put  on  your  lawn  before  snow  flies.    He's  all  ready,  so  stand 

by. 


--- . —  00O00- — — 

A  few  evenings  ago  when  it  was  quite  dark,  I  heard  the  clatter  of  a  lawn 
mower  over  in  neighbor  Smith's  yard,  and  naturally  stepped  over  to  see  what  it  was 
all  about.    There  I  found  Smith  in  his  shirt  sleeves  vigorously  mowing  his  lawn 
under  the  light  of  an  electric  lamp  attached  to  an  extension  cord. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?"  I  asked. 

Smith  stopped  mowing  and  said  hello, 

"Just  giving  this  lawn  the  once  more  over,"  he  said.    "The  days  are  so 
short  now  that  it's  dark  when  I  get  home  from  the  office,  so  I  concluded  I  would 
have  to  work  under  electric  light.    I  thought  the  grass  was  a  little  too  long  and 
if  I  don't  cut  it,  it'll  get  brown  after  hard  freezing  comes." 

"You're  right, "  I  replied.    "If  we  should  have  one  or  two  warm  rains,  you 
might  have  to  get  the  lawn  mower  out  again  before  Winter." 

Smith  didn't  seem  too  pleased. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  he  said,  "what  I  should  do  with  this  lawn  before 
Winter?    Some  people  say  it  should  be  given  a  top  dressing  of  compost,  and  this 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  over  Winter.     I  don't  like  to  use  compost  on  the 
lawn,  especially  in  the  Fall,  because  the  children  want  to  play  on  the  grass.  Is 
there  any  real  reason  to  put  on  the  compost?" 

"Many  people  have  a  mistaken  idea,"  I  said  "about  the  use  of  compost  on  the 
lawn.    If  you  have  a  good  stand  of  grass,  the  compost  is  liable  to  do  more  harm 
than  good." 


"In  what  way?"    asked  Smith. 

"The  compost  smothers  the  grass,"  I  told  him.    "When  it's  raked  off  in  the 
Spring,  it  leaves  yellow  spots  and  bare  places  on  the  ground.    I'd  rather  pile 
the  compost  at  the  back  of  the  lot  to  rot.    Then  spread  it  uniformly  over  the 
lawn  in  the  Spring  and  rake  it  over  so  that  it  will  enrich  the  soil  without 
injuring  the  grass.    If  a  little  good  garden  soil  is  mixed  with  the  other  materials 
as  they  are  being  composted,  it  will  make  a  finer  top  dressing  for  the  lawn." 
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"Would  you  sow  any  grass  seed  at  this  time  of  year?"  asked  Smith. 

I  told  him  no.     It's  too  late  for  it  to  "become  established  "before  cold 
weather.    Better  wait  now  until  early  spring  to  sow  lawn  seed. 

"How  about  lime  and  fertilizer?"  Smith  asked  next. 

"Wait  till  Spring,"  I  repeated.    "The  only  fertilizer  that  you  might  apply 
this  Fall  would  "be  some  raw  "bone  meal,  and  this  should  "be  ground  rather  finely. 
The  "bone  meal  will  gradually  become  mixed  with  the  soil  during  the  winter,  but  there 
is  really  not  very  much  advantage  in  applying  it  before  February.    Lime  should  not 
be  applied  until  toward  Spring  for  the  reason  that  it  will  leach  and  wash  away 
during  the  Winter.     If  you  use  plenty  of  bone  meal,  you'll  not  need  the  lime, 
because  bone  meal  contains  considerable  lime  itself." 

"How  much  bone  meal  should  I  put  on?"  asked  Smith.    "Suppose  I  put  it  on 
in  February."  — 

"Let  me  see.    Your  lawn  is  about  25  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long,  or  about 
1500  square  feet  in  all.    If  you  figure ~*>n  a  roof  the  carpenter  would  tell  you 
that  this  was  15  squares  of  10  feet  each  way.     You  should  use  about  4  pounds  of 
the  finely  ground  bone  meal  to  a  square  or  60  pounds  for  your  lawn  of  1500  square 
feet.    This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  6  ounces  to  a  square  yard." 

"That's  easy  enough,"  smiled  Smith.    "I'll  get  60  pounds  of  bone  meal  and 
scatter  it  over  ray  lawn  some  time  during  the  late  Winter  or  early  Spring.    I  have 
some  rotted  compost  on  the  back  of  the  lot,  and  I  thought  I  would  sift  a  little  of 
that  over  the  few  bare  places  in  the  lawn  and  rake  in  a  little  seed  this  Fall. 
Would  you. consider  it  worth  while  to  do  this?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.     "While  the  grass  will  probably  kill  during  the  Winter  from 
not  being  well  established,  it's  worth  while  because  it  will  keep  the  spots  green 
during  the  early  Winter.     I'd  suggest,  too,  that  you  trim  your  borders  and  leave 
nice  clean  margins  between  the  lawn  and  the  flower  beds.    Late  in  the  season  the 
grass  gets  a  little  ragged  and  grows  over  into  the  edge  of  the  flower  beds.  If 
you  take  a  sharp  spade  now  and  true  up  these  borders,  it'll  make  the  lawn  look 
much  nicer  during  the  Winter." 

"How  am  I  going  to  get  rid  of  the  mold  that  occasionally  gets  into  my  lawn?" 
Smith  wondered. 

"Now  you've  asked  me  a  hard  one.    Last  year  I  gave  you  some  carbon  disulphid 
-  awful  smelling  stuff  you  remember  -  and  more  inflamable  than  gasoline,  and  told 
you  to  pour  a  little  of  it  into  the  mole  runs  or  burrows.    You  did  so  and  the  next 
day  your  mole  was  over  in  my  garden.    Then  I  poured  the  poison  gas. into  the  mole 
runs,  and  now  the  rascal  is  over  annoying  you.     Suppose  we  both  try  and  see  if  we 
can  not  get  rid  of  him." 

"How  about  trapping  the  mole?"  asked  Smith. 

"Trapping  is  all  right,"  I  replied  "if  you  can  catch  him,  but  I  never  have 
much  luck.    I  have  a  trap,  however,  and  will  be  glad  to  lend  it  to  you.-  The  proper 
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way  to  set  a  mole  trap  is  first  to  press  down  a  place  in  the  mole  ran.  Then 
set  the  trap  over  this  spot,  pushing  the  sharp  tines  down  into  the  soil  so  as 
to  make  holes  for  them  to  drop  into  when  the  trap  is  sprung  by  the  mole.  Press 
the  trigger  of  the  trap  down  firmly  on  the  soil  so  that  the  trap  will  be  tripped 
by  the  least  raise  of  the  soil  when  the  mole  attempts  x,o  burrow  under  it." 

"Vftiat  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  the  unsightly  runs  after  I  catch  the  mole?" 
asked  Smith. 

"Pound  them  down  with  the  back  of  the  spade fi!  I  replied. "And  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  water  this  part  of  the  lawn  thoroughly  so  that  the  grass  will  again  take 
hold." 

"Thanks,"  said  Smith.  "Sow  if  you'll  lend  me  that  mole  trap,  I'll  try  my 

luck . " 

"With  pleasure",  said  I,  "and  best  wishes  for  your  success". 


 -ooQoo  

AMOUNCMENT:  That  sounds  bad  for  Mr.  Mole  but  fine  for  Smith's  lawn.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  W.R.B.  »s  talks  have  some  mighty  good  hints  in  them  each  time 

Station_   puts  them  on  the  air.     Vfe're  going  to  broadcast  number  5  of 

the  Primer  series  next  Thursday.    Tune  in  and  see  if  you're  not  well  paid  for 
your  memory. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:  It's  about  time  to  put  the  flowers  to  bed,  says  W.R.B.,  one  of  the 
garden  experts  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  giving  a  series  of 

special  talks  for  Uncle  Sam's  radio  Primer  for  Tovm  Farmers.     Station__  , 

"broadcasts  these  Primer  talks  each  Thursday.     This  one  to  follow,  on  preparations 
for  Winter  in  the  flower  garden,  is  number  3  in  the  series.     You*re  all  invited 
to  listen  in.     All  right,  W.R.B. 


 00O00  

There  are  some  plants  that  don't  need  any  special  care  for  Winter,  These 
flowers  will  go  through  the  snow  moons  in  the  average  climate  without  a  great 
amount  of  injury,  provided  they  are  given  reasonable  protection.     But  all  plants 
aren't  like  that.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  group  of  plants  requires  different 
treatment.     It's  about  the  same  with  people,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  Of 
course  you  don't  mulch  and  cover  up  folks  to  protect  them  for  Winter.    But  that's 
getting  off  the  story  a  bit,   so  we'd  better  get  back. 

My  neighbor,  Smith,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  has  a  long  memory.    He  remembers 
what  his  Winter  coal  bills  were   'ray  back  two  or  three  years  ago.     He  also 
remembers  that  I  promised  to  tell  him  about  Winter  care  of  flowers  last  Thursday. 
Today  he  found  me  out  in  my  garden  and  immediately  reminded  rne  of  my  week-old 
promise. 

"Now  that  I've  begun  to  take  interest  in  my  garden",  Smith  began,  "I 
certainly  don't  want  to  neglect  the  flowers.     As  I  remember  it,  my  wife  took  a  lot 
of  interest  in  them  during  the  Summer  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  them  Winter- 
kill this  year.     What  can  I  do  to  save  them  this  Winter?" 

"Cover  them  up",  I  said.     "Mulch  them.     It's  not  quite  time  for  that  yet, 
but  it  will  be  soon.    Anyhow,  it's  time  to  begin  planning  the  work.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  north  where  they  have  early  killing  frosts,  it  will  be  time  to 
prepare  the  flowers  for  cold  weather  in  a'jouo  a  week  now.     In  warmer  sections, 
they  can  get  along  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet'1  , 


"What  about  hollyhocks?"  asked  Smith, 
hocks  that  I  have  grown  from  seed  this  Summer 
protect  them?" 


ve  a  nice  bed  of  young  holly- 


Vfili  they  winter-kill  unless  I 


"They  may  not  winter-kill  outright,"  said  Smith,  "but  it  would  be  much 
better  if  you  would  cover  them.     Coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel  mixed  with  sand  is 
the  best  covering  you  can  give  hollyhocks,  foxglove  or  delphinium,  and,  in  fact, 
all  of  the  fleshy  leaved  perennials  that  are  ordinarily  grown  in  the  flower 
garden.     You  see  the  sand  or  gravel  prevents  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
surface  soil  and  frost  injury  to  the  stems  of  the  plants.     I  have  seen  plants 
of  this  kind  pulled  out  of  the  ground  by  old  Jack  Frost,  especially  during  the  late 
Winter  when  it  freezes  almost  every  night  and  thaws  in  the  daytime." 
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"Would  it  "be  a  good  idea  to  throw  on  a  little  straw  in  addition  to  the 
sand  or  gravel?"  asked  Smith. 

"ITo,  that  won't  "be  necessary.     In  fact,   straw  or  leaves  are  liable  to  pack 
too  closely  and  smother  the  plants.     Pine  "boughs,  however,  laid  loosely  over  the 
plants  and  fastened  in  place  with  weights  or  with  their  stems  stuck  in  the  ground 
to  hold  them,  make  a  good  covering  in  addition  to  the  sand." 

"How  about  pansies?"  Smith  asked  next.     "I  have  a  nice  lot  of  pansy  plants 
started  and  I've  set  them  in  the  "border  along  the  walk.     I'm  sure  they'll  need 
some  protection." 

"Yes  indeed.     I'd  suggest  that  you  give  the  soil  around  the  plants  a  coating 
of  compost.     Then  cover  them  with  pine  "boughs,  or  you  can  lay  some  small  "brush  or 
sticks  of  any  kind  between  the  plants  and  then  spread  a  little  straw  over  them. 
The  Object  of  the  "brush  or  sticks  is  to  prevent  the  straw  settling  down  too  closely 
over  the  plants,"  I  replied. 

"How  about  leaves  for  covering  pansies,  violets,  and  plants  of  that  sort?" 
asked  my  neighbor. 

"Leaves  are  very  good,"  I  replied.     "That  is,  certain  kinds  of  leaves.  But 
they  have  a  tendency  to  pack  too  closely  and  smother  the  plants." 

"That  do  you  mean  by  certain  kinds  of  leaves?"     Smith  inquired. 

"Simply  this,"  I  explained.     "Oak  leaves,  when  they  decay,  produce  an  acid 
soil  and  for  that  reason  oak  leaves  and  the  soil  that  they  produce  are  suitable 
for  mulching  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  laurel,  and  all  plants  of  the  heath  family 
which  require  an  acid  condition  in  the  soil.    Mind  now,  I  don't  mean  a  sour  soil. 
I'm  referring  to  an  acid  condition  which  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  laurel  leaves 
or  oak  leaves  in  the  soil.     It  is  a  good  time  now  to  rake  up  the  oak  leaves  and 
pack  them  around  the  roots  of  your  rhododendrons  and  laurel  plants.     If  necessary, 
hold  them  in  place  by  putting  a  few  pieces  of  boards  or  stones  upon  them.  After 
they  partially  decay,  you'll  have  less  difficulty  with  their  blowing  off,  but  un- 
less you  weight  them  down,  you  may  rake  them  off  the  lawn  today  and  pile  them 
where  you  want  them  only  to  find  them  scattered  over  the  lawn  again  tomorrow." 

"Ylaat  about  maple  leaves  and  leaves  from  elms?"     asked  neighbor  Smith. 

"They  are  quite  different  from  the  oak  leaves,"  I  replied.     "They  don't 
produce  the  same  acid  soil  as  oak  and  laurel  leaves  do.     Therefore,  they  may  be 
used  for  mulching  plants  which  do  not  want  an  acid  condition  in  the  soil.  This 
applies  to  roses,  to  evergreens,  and  to  such  small  fruits  as  raspberries,  black- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries,  and  grapes.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
are  hard  to  keep  in  place  when  used  as  a  mulch,  it's  really  better  to  pile  them 
in  the  compost  heap  and  rot  them  down  for  soil.     The  addition  of  a  little  acid 
phosphate  fertilizer  to  the  compost  heap  will  greatly  assist  in  rotting  the  leaves 
and  changing  them  into  soil.     If  oak  leaves  go  into  the  compost  heap,  a  little 
lime  should  be  added  before  the  decayed  compost  is  used,  in  order  to  remove  the 
acid  qualities.     NO  lime  should  be  used  around  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  laurel,  or 
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any  plants  of  the  heath  family,  because  they  want  their  special  acid  condition. 

Smith  next  wanted  to  know  what  he  could  use  as  a  temporary  ?/indbreak  along 
the  side  of  his  yard. 

"If  you  can  get  them,1'     I  replied  "there's  nothing  better  than  evergreen 
boughs.     These  can  be  stuck  into  the  ground  and  tied  to  a  wire  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  an  almost  perfect  windbreak.     Stakes  consisting  of  boards  1  inch  thick,  4 
inches  wide,  and  4  1/2  or  5  feet  long  driven  into  the  ground  along  the  fence, 
leaving  cracks  only  about  an  inch  wide  between  the  stakes  make  a  fair  windbreak, 
and  the  stakes  can  be  removed  in  the  spring  and  stored  away  until  next  winter. 
A  permanent  evergreen  hedge  is  the  best,  but  for  temporary  use,  either  of  the 
methods  I  have  mentioned  will  answer.     The  old  fashioned  tight  board  fence  makes 
a  good  windbreak,  but  is  too  unsightly.     I  like  a  permanent  hedge  of  evergreens." 

"Thanks,"  said  Smith,     "ilow  I  know  how  to  get  my  place  in  shape  before  cold 
weather  comes." 

Next  week  W.  R.  B.  will  discuss  fall  treatment  of  the  lawn. 


#  #  # 
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Thursday, Oct. 13/27 


ANNOIffif CEMENT:    Arc  you  all  set  for  talk  number  two  in  the  Primer  for  Town 

Farmers,  released  every  Thursday  through  Station  ,  by  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture?  M.  R.  B. ,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  garden  special- 
ists, is  going  to  tell  you  about  Fall  chores  in  the  flower  garden.  The  chores 
themselves,  you'll  have  to  do  yourselves.     All  right,  V.  R,  B,  

— — 00O00  

I  suppose  you  remember  me  speaking  about  115/  neighbor,  Jonn  Smith,  a  week 
ago,  don't  you?     Smith  was  complaining  that  his  garden  was  a  regular  wilderness- 
then.     But  he's  done  a  lot  of  work  in  it  since,  and  today  it  isn't  the  same  gar- 
den at  all.     In  fact,  things  look  so  nice  in  Smith's  yard  that  his  wife  is  spend- 
ing more  time  out-of-doors  than  she  has  for  some  time.     John  himself  goes  out 
there  in  the  evenings,  after  work,  and  sort  of  looks  surprised  and  very  well 

pleased  with  his  place  and,  incidentally,  himself,    A  proud  man,  John  who 

knows  good  work  when  he  sees  it,  even  if  he  did  do  it  himself. 

Last  evening  I  was  out  in  my  own  yard  working  around,  when  I  happened  to 
look  over  into  Smith's  lot.     Yes,  just  as  I  expected,  there  was  John  walking 
around  and  looking  happy.    Finally  he  saw  me,  and  shouted: 

"Hello  there,  Xi.  R.  B.    Tihat  are  you  doing  now?" 

He  followed  this  up  with  a  little  expedition  into  my  back  yard. 

I  told  Smith  that  I  was  moving  some  rose  bushes.     "'Thought  I'd  move  these 
scattering  rose  plants  to  that  bed  across  the  walk  where  I  can  have  all  of  my 
roses  together,"  said  I.     "lou  see,  I  have  about  20  varieties  of  roses  now — 
just  one  or  two  plants  of  each  variety.     By  having  them  all  in  one  part  of  the 
yard,  I'll  get  a  better  showing  of  the  blossoms  at  all  times  of  the  Summer. 
Then,  too,  it's  easier  to  water  and  fertilize  them  when  they're  not  scattered 
all  around  the  lot."  "I  thought  you  moved  rose  bushes  in  the  Spring"  Smith  said. 

"Faille  a  better  time,"  I  replied.     "If  you  move  them  now  before  freezing 
weather  comes  along,  they'll  become  established  in  thoir  new  location  and  are 
all  ready  for  blooming  next  Spring.     If  you  wait  until  Spring  to  move  your  roses, 
you'll  disturb  them  so  much  that  they  are  liable  not  to  give  you  any  early  bloom" 

Smith  nodded  his  head  slowly  and  said,  "0-o-o-h,  yes." 

"Do  you  cut  them  back  when  you  move  them  in  the  Fall?"  he  asked. 

"I  do,"  I  replied,  "I'll  cut  them  back  considerably.     The  hybrid  perpetu- 
als,  I'll  cut  back  to  about  30  inches  in  height,  and  the  tea  roses  to  only 
18  to  24  inches.    Next  spring,  I  may  have  to  cut  the  tips  a  little  more  where 
they  Winter-kill,  but  I'm  goin^  to  try  to  see  to  it  that  my  roses  are  well  pro- 
tected this  year." 
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"How  are  you  going  to  protect  then?"  Smith  wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  first  of  all,  I'm  going  to  tank  earth  up  around  the  hybrid  tea  roses 
to  a  height  of  10  or  12  inches,  when  it  begins  to  get  cold.     Then  I'll  cover 
them  with  pine  boughs."  • 

"Suppose  you  couldn'g  get  the  pine  boughs  for  coverings?" 

"Then  I'd  use  straw  or  even  the  trimmings  from  some  of  my  trees,"   said  I. 
"There's  always  a  way.    Pine  boughs  make  an  ideal  protection  for  roses  because 
you  can  make  small  holes  in  the  ground  and  stick  the  stems  of  the  pine  boughs 
into  the  ground,  forming  a  regular  wind-proof  hedge  around  the  roses.  Hye 
straw  is  also  good  for  this  purpose,  especially  if  it's  In  bundles  and  straight. 
Simply  stand  the  straw  around  the  plants  and  tie  it  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  top.     Then  bank  earth  around  the  straw  to  a  height  of  5  or  6 
inches.     The  covering  should  net  be  put  on,  however,  until  the  plants  stop 
growing." 


"What  else  are  you  doing  in  your  flower  garden  this  time  of  year?"  asked 
Smith,  looking  around  with  interest. 

"Oh,  two  or  three  things  more",  I  said.     "Just  as  soon  as  frost  kills  the 
tender  plants,  the  flower  garden  will  be  due  for  a  general  clean-up.     I'll  dig 
up  the  gladiola  bulbs  then,  trim  the  tops  off,  and  spread  the  bulbs  on  a  screen 
under  cover  to  dry.     It'll  also  be  time  to  dig  the  dahlias,  because  they  freeze 
very  easily.     In  digging  dahlias,  cut  the  tops  off  near  the  ground  and  mark 
each  clump  with  a  tag  shewing  the  name  of  the  variety  or  color  so  as  to  distin- 
guish them  when  you  come  to  plant  next  spring,    leave  a  little  dirt  hanging 
to  the  clumps  of  dahlia  roots  as  they  are  dug.     Then  take  them  immediately  to 
a  cool  cellar  and  store  them  in  crates  or  boxes  and  cover  them  with  fairly 
dry  sand  or  fine  garden  soil.     The  boxes  or  crates  in  which  they  are  stored 
should  have  openings  in  them,   such  as  cracks  or  auger  holes,  to  admit  a  little, 
air.  Don't  allow  the  stems  to  remain  on  the  dahlia  roots  after  a  hard  freeze." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Smith.     "What  harm  will  it  do  if  the  stems  do  stay  on  them?1 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "perhaps  not  much  harm  after  all,  but  if  the  frozen  .stems 
stay  on  the  dahlias  for  any  length  of  time  the  frozen  sap  in  the  stems  sours  and 
injures  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  dahlia  roots." 

"How  about  cannas?"  my  neighbor  auestioned.     "Should  they  be  dug  before 
frost,  too?" 

"No,"  I  replied.     "It's  not  necessary  to  dig  cannas  until  the  tops  are 

killed,  but  it  is  a  good  idea  to  cut  off  the  tops  just  as  soon  as  they  are 

frozen.     The  roots,  however,   can  remain  in  the  soil,  for  a  week  or  so  after  the 
tops  are  cut  off,   if  you  are  not  ready  \q  dig  them." 
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"How  should  carina  roots  be  stored?"  asked  Smith 

"Lift  them  with  a  spade,  "I  suggested,  "and  leave  some  of  the  soil  on  them. 
Then  store  them  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  cellar,  filling  the  spaces  between  the 
clumps  of  roots  with  a  little  sand  or  soil.     If  the  cellar  is  "ret  they  can  be 
placed  on  boards.     But  if  your  cellar  is  as  dry  as  the  usual  cellar,  the  roots 
may  be  stored  directly  on  the  floor.     In  fact,   they  keep  better  on  the  floor 
than  in  boxes  or  crates,  and  are  not  injured  by  moisture  as  readily  as  are  the 
roots  of  dahlias." 

"What  else  is  there  to  be  done  during  the  latter  part  of  October?"  Smith 
was  certainly  after  information. 

"Clean  up,"  I  replied.     "Rake  up  any  leaves  that  have  begun  to  fall  and 
get  rid  of  all  remaining  weeds  that  are  ripening  their  seeds  to  bother  you  next 
year.     That's  about  all  for  the  present.     It  won't  be  long  now,  however,  until 
it'll  be  time  to  mulch  the  perennials.    And  by  the  way,"  I  continued,  "I  thought 
you  said  you  were  going  to  move  those  evergreens  that  are  growing  by  your  front 
porch. " 

"I  did  intend  to,"  replied  Smith,  "but  I  saw  the  nurseryman  who  planted  them 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and  he  said  it  was  a  little  too  late  to  move  them  now  and  I 
had  better  let  them  go  over  until  Spring.     I  do  want  to  move  those  shrubs,  though, 
for  they're  getting  too  large.     They  hide  the  porch  and  we  can't  see  the  people 
pass  on  the  street." 

"That's  certainly  a  shame,  John,"  I  said.     "7ell,  when  you  get  ready  to  fix 
up  your  perennials  for  the  "Jinter,  come  over  and  I  will  show  you  how." 

"That's  fine,  W.  R.  B.  Thanks  a  lot.     See  you  again  soon." 

And  with  that  he  was  gone,  leaving  me  to  finish  moving  the  rose  bushes. 

 ooOod  

AMOUUCEMENT;     Chat  number  three  in  Uncle  Sam's  radio  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers  will  be  released  next  Thursday  when  additional  information  on  the  care 
of  garden  and  the  storage  of  vegetables  will  be  given  you. 
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(HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 

AMJOUNCEIfElTT:     Introducing  77.H.B.,  the  garden  expert,  who  will  give  you  his 
personal  suggestions  on  the  Fall  care  of  your  fruit,  vegetable,  or  flower  garden 
as  a  special  feature  of  Uncle  Sam's  radio  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  which  begins 
today.     The  Primer  is  prepared  by  experts  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agi iculture.     Station    will  broadcast  it  every  Thursday  at  this  hour. 
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"My  garden  is  a  regular  wilderness, 11  grov/led  my  neighbor,  John  Smith,  talk- 


ing over  the  hedge  to  me  the  other  morning, 
never  saw  so  many  weeds  in  my  life.11 


My  children  get  lost  in  it.  I 


"Well,"  I  encouraged,  "we've  been  having  quite  a  rainy  spell  lately, 
rally  the  weeds  have  made  good  gro7/th." 


ITatu- 


"Then,  of  course,"  explained  Smith,  "I've  been  away  from  home  a  good  deal 
lately.     In  fact,  I  sort  of  gave  up  the  garden  work  about  a  month  ago.     I  thought 
the  season  for  gardening  was  about  over." 

"That's  the  mistake  many  of  us  make,"  I  replied.     "We  start  out  in  the 
spring  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  have  a  nice  flower  and  vegetable  garden 
until  about  midsummer.     Then  we  go  on  a  vacation  for  a  week  or  two  and  when  we 
come  back,  the  weeds  have  gotten  the  best  of  the  garden  and  most  people  think: 
Oh  well.'    what's  the  use!     I  won't  bother  any  more  this  year,     nothing  of  any 
value  will  grow  from  now  on.    As  a  result,  our  gardens  get  weedy  and  seedy  looking. 
Did  you  ever  try  working  15  minutes  every  day,  weeding  the  garden?    That's  my 
plan,  Smith.     Sometimes  I  do  the  work  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  —  sometimes 
after  I  get  home  from  the  office  in  the  evening.    But  I  always  make  it  a  point  to 
kill  weeds  for  at  least  15  minutes  every  week  day.    You  see  when  the  weeds  get  a 
start  they're  much  harder  to  kill  than  if  the  work  was  done  while  they  were  small." 

"I  know  that  from  sad  experience,"  said  Smith,  "but  unfortunately  they  have 
gotten  the  start  of  me  this  time  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  about  it." 

"Let  me  look  the  situation  over,"  I  suggested,  and  together  Smith  and  I 
went  into  his  little  garden  where  we  found  everything  that  he  said  was  true  and 
then  some.     The  weeds  had  certainly  gotten  the  best  of  the  garden  crops.     In  fact, 
the  beans  were  through  bearing,  the  beets  and  carrots  had  about  all  been  used,  there 
were  only  a  few  tomatoes  left  on  the  vines  and  it  was  about  time  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  the  garden. 


"Ivhat  can  a  man  do  with  such  a  situation?"  Smith  sighed. 


"First  of  all,  I'd  sharpen  up  my  hoe  and  cut  these  weeds  out.     Then  I'd 
rake  them  off  and  pile  them  in  a  corner  to  decay.    After  you  take  the  weeds  off, 
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better  dig  up  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches  and  soy;  it  to  rye.    You  can  get 
4  or  5  pounds  of  rye  at  the  seedstore  for  about  5  cents  a  pound  and  that  will  be 
sufficient  to  soy;  your  plot  of  ground.     That's  about  right  for  an  area  20  by  SO 
feet." 

"VTnat  about  those  raspberries?"  John  asked.     "What  should  I  do  with  them?" 

"Take  out  all  of  the  old  canes  which  bore  fruit  this  year,  first  of  all* 
These  old  canes  should  have  been  removed  just  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  bearing 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it's  not  too  late  to  do  this  nor;.     Cut  them  off  close  to 
the  ground  and  remove  them  carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  new  canes  which  Y/ill 
bear  the  crop  next  year." 

"All  right,"  said  Smith,  "I'll  do  that  this  evening.    How  how  about  pruning 
the  raspberry  canes.     Should  I  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  young  canes?" 

"No,"  said  I.     "I'd  wait  until  later.     In  fact,  it's  better  to  wait  until 
after  the  colder  part  of  the  winter  is  over  to  do  that.     Then,  if  any  of  the  canes 
winter  kill,  the  killed  portion  can  be  removed." 

"My  strawberries  have  done  remarkably  well  in  spite  of  the  poor  care  that 
I  have  given  them,"  said  Smith.     "That's  one  thing  to  be  proud  of." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "they  are  in  good  shape,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
weeds.     I'd  take  those  ?;eeds  out  with  the  point  of  a  trowel  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  strawberry  plants." 

"Would  you  mulch  the  strawberries?" 

"Yes,  a  little  later,"  I  replied.     "I  wouldn't  put  the  mulch  on  before 
December.     Use  clean  straw,  though.     Straw  that  hasn't  any  v;eed  seeds  in  it." 

"3y  the  way,"  said  Smith,  "is  it  too  late  to  plant  bulbs?    I  forgot  all 
about  my  bulbs.     They're  stored  in  shallow  crates  overhead  in  the  garage,  where 
I  put  them  to  dry  after  digging  them  early  in  the  Sumner." 

"It  is  rather  late,"  I  replied,  "but  probably  not  _too  late.     Get  them  into 
the  ground  just  as  quickly  as  possible,  though.     Spade  the  soil  7  or  8  inches  deep 
and  mix  in  a  little  fertilizer,  then  plant  the  bulbs  about  4  inches  deep." 

"TUhat  kind  of  fertilizer  would  you  recommend  for  the  bulbs,"  asked  Smith. 

"Any  high  grade  commercial  fertilizer  will  answer,"  I  replied.  "Finely 
ground  bone  meal  is  generally  used.     Sprinkle  it  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  unti 
you  have  a  white  coating.     Then  spade  it  into  the  soil.     Later  you  can  give  the 
beds  where  you  plant  your  bulbs  a  coating  of  about  an  inch  of  well  rotted  compost. 

"Thanks,"  said  Smith,  "If  you  don't  mind,  I'm  going  to  take  my  hoe  over  to 
your  shop  and  give  it  a  good  sharpening,  for  I'm  certainly  going  to  give  this 
garden  a  thorough  overhauling.    As  soon  as  I  get  it  cleaned  up,  I  want  you  to  give 
me  some  advice  about  crops  that  I  can  grow  in  my  ccldfrane,," 
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"Call  on  my  any  time,"  I  said. 

"Fine,"  Smith  called  to  me  as  I  turned  away  and  started  down  the  street. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  tempted  to  call  on  you  to  dig  these  weeds  out,  even. 
But  I  reckon  you've  earned  exemption  from  that." 

I  smiled  and  bade  my  neighbor  good  day. 

 00O00  

AMOUNCMEITT;    'This  concludes  the  first  1927- '28  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.  We'll 
have  another  for  you  at  this  hour  next  Thursday.    Don't  forget  it.    Uncle  Sam 
assures  us  that  he  '11  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  about  your  own 
gardens.     Just  send  them  in  to  this  Station  ?nd  we'll  see  that  they  reach  the 
proper  authorities  in  Washington  in  good  time. 


